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KY RIE 
Kyrie eleison. Christe eleison. 
Kyrie eleison 


GLORIA 

Gloria in excelsis Deo. Et in terra pax 
hominibus bonae voluntatis. Laudamus 
te. Benedicimus te. Adoramus te. 
Glorificamus te. Gratias agimus tibi 
propter magnam gloriam tuam. Domine 
Deus, Rex caelestis, Deus Pater 
omnipotens. Domine Fili unigenite, 
Jesu Christe. Domine Deus, Agnus Dei, 
Filius Patris. Qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis. Qui tollis peccata 
mundi, suscipe deprecationem 
nostram. Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris, 
miserere nobis. Quoniam tu solus 
sanctus. Tu solus Dominus. Tu solus 
altissimus, Jesu Christe. Cum 

Sancto Spiritu in gloria Dei Patris. 
Amen. 


CREDO 

Credo in unum Deum, Patrem 
omnipotentem, factorem caeli et terrae, 
visibilium omnium et invisibilium. Et in 
unum Dominum Jesum Christum, 
Filium Dei unigenitum. Et ex patre 
natum ante omnia saecula. Deum de 
Deo, lumen de lumine. Deum verum de 
Deo vero. Genitum, non factum, 
consubstantialem Patri: per quem 
omnia facta sunt. Qui propter nos 
homines, et propter nostram salutem 
descendit de caelis. Et incarnatus est 
de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine: et 
homo factus est. Crucifixus etiam pro 
nobis sub Pontio Pilato: passus, et 
sepultus est. Et resurrexit tertia die 
secundum Scripturas. Et ascendit in 
caelum: sedet ad dexteram Patris. 

Et iterum venturus est cum gloria 
judicare vivos et mortuos: cujus 

regni non erit finis. Et in Spiritum 
Sanctum Dominum, et vivificantem: 
qui ex Patre et Filio simul 

adoratur et conglorificatur: 

qui locutus est per prophetas. 

Et unam, sanctam, catholicam et 
apostolicam Ecclesiam. Confiteor 
unum baptisma in remissionem 
peccatorum. Et exspecto 
resurrectionem mortuorum. 

Et vitam venturi saeculi. 

Amen. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. Christ, have 
mercy upon us. Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Glory be to God on high. And on earth 
peace, good will toward men. We praise 
thee. We bless thee. We worship thee. 
We glorify thee. We give thanks to thee 
for thy great glory. O Lord God, 
heavenly King, God the Father 
Almighty. O Lord, the only-begotten Son, 
Jesus Christ; O Lord God, Lamb of God, 
Son of the Father, that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the sins of the 
world, receive our prayer. Thouthatsittest 
at the right hand of God the Father, have 
mercy upon us. For thou only art holy; thou 
only art the Lord, thou only, OJesu Christ 
Art most high in the glory of God the 
Father. Amen. 


/ believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all 
things visible and invisible: and in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God; begotten of his Father 
before all worlds, God of God, 

Light of Light, Very God of very God; 
Begotten, not made; being of one 
substance with the Father; by whom 
all things were made: Who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the 

Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 

was made man: And was crucified also for 
us under Pontius Pilate; he suffered and 
was buried. And the third day he rose 
again according to the Scriptures: and 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of the father: And he shall come 
again, with glory, to judge both the quick 
and the dead; whose kingdom shall have 
no end. And | believe in the Holy Ghost, 
The Lord, and Giver of Life, who proceed- 
eth from the Father and the Son; who with 
the Father and the Son together is 
worshipped and glorified; who spake by 
the Prophets. And | believe in one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church: | acknow- 
ledge one Baptism for the remission of 
sins: and | look for the resurrection of the 
dead: and the Life of the world to come. 
Amen. 


SANCTUS 

Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus 
Deus Sabaoth. Pleni sunt caeli et terra 
gloria tua. Hosanna in excelsis. 


BENEDICTUS 
Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini. Hosanna in excelsis. 


AGNUS DEI 

Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata 

mundi: miserere nobis. Agnus Dei qui 
tollis peccata mundi: 

dona nobis pacem. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Hosts. Heaven and earth are full of 
thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. 


Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of 
the Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 


O Lamb of God that takest away the sins 
of the world: have mercy uponus. OLamb 
of God that takest away the sins of the 
world: grant us thy peace. 


Lois Bewley, a Michelangela of the theatrical world, has been a 
member of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, American Ballet Theatre, 
New York City Ballet, and Jerome Robins’ Ballets, USA, and a co- 
founder, principal dancer, and choreographer of the First Chamber 
Dance Quartet. Her most recent credits include the world premiere of 
a one-woman concert in New York, utilizing multi-media techniques, 
presented under the sponsorship of the National Endowmen for the 
Arts and the New York State Council on the Arts, and a new work 
created for the Chicago Ballet. A native of Louisville, Kentucky, Ms. 
Bewley presently makes her home in New York City. 
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The Society would like to express its appreciation to the following for 
their assistance in this evening’s program: 


Lois Bewley, choreographer and designer of the Sauguet Pres du Bal. 


Catherine Turocy and Jack Perez, members of the New York Baroque 
Dance Company. The minuet was reconstructed from the 18th 
century dance notation in 7he Art of Dancing and Six Dances by 
Kellom Tomlinson, London, 1720. The costumes are period costumes; 
however, the woman’s dress is of the length worn in the theater and 
not to be confused with the longer ballroom length. 


Dr. Daniel Pinkham, Chairman, Department for Performance of Early 
Music, New England Conservatory, and Music Director of King’s 
Chapel Boston, for transcribing the orchestral parts for G/oco 
Filarmonico. 


Dr. Julia Sutton, Director of Collegium Terpsichore of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 


D. Abbott Chrisman for special lighting. 


Ronald Nelson and William Thorpe for settings and props for the 
Haydn minuet. 


Anton Bruckner: Mass in E Minor 


During the 1930s a serious effort was launched in this country to 
promote the then unknown symphonies of Anton Bruckner (1824- 
1896). That effort has reaped an abundant harvest of frequent per- 
formances and multiple recordings. Everyone knows about Bruckner’s 
scrupulous attention to his religious duties and his uncompromising 
moral code, but few have an acquaintance with the full range of his 
sacred music. A composer who could conceive the heaven-storming 
finale of the 7e Deum and the chaste simplicity of the Pange Lingua 
commands a wide range of expression indeed. Bruckner’s earliest 
musical experiences and his earliest attempts at composition 
occurred within the confines of the church, and the three great 
Masses of the late 1860s ushered in the period of symphonic 
mastery. His father was a village schoolmaster, and in Austria at that 
time it was customary for the schoolmaster to be the parish organist 
as well. Anton was still a child when his father died and his mother 
took him to the magnificent foundation of the Augustinian Canons in 
Upper Austria, St. Florian, ever-to be associated with Bruckner’s 
memory. As a choir boy he took part ina very busy music program and 
received instrumental instruction in addition to instruction in regular 
school subjects. 


After a few years he made the decision to train as a teacher in order to 
be able to support his family. He completed normal school success- 
fully and passed five years as an ‘assistant teacher,” first at 
Windhaag where he composed his first mass, then at Kronstorf 
where he was able to play the organ in the graceful Gothic church in 
nearby Steyr. He finally returned to St. Florian as a teacher and later 
was appointed organist. The famous F. X. Chrismann organ of 1744 
in the church is one of the greatest organs in Austria. It stands ina 
large church designed by two of the most renowned baroque 
architects, Carlo Carlone and Jakob Prandtauer. During this period he 
developed his abilities as an improvisor. improvisation was an 
important, if not major, feature of his recital programs and he was 
admired even by a master like Cesar Franck. It can only be imagined 
how many ideas found in the symphonies were heard for the first 
time on the organ at St. Florian which was always an inspiration to 
him. His final resting place in the crypt is directly beneath the organ 
he loved so much. His orchestration, so often put down as 
“Wagnerian,’’ reflects Bruckner’s proclivity for regarding the orches- 
tra as a gigantic organ to be registered. He was an organist all his life 
until illness required him to stop playing. 


At St. Florian came the decision to pursue a musical career, and he 
increased his accustomed zeal for his studies. Bruckner composed an 


incredible amount of average church music in these years, giving 
virtually no hint of the greatness to come when he finally “‘found”’ 
himself at the age of forty. Two other Masses were written during this 
time of preparation, a Requiem (1848) and a Missa solemnis (1854). 
To improve his position he reluctantly left St. Florian for the post of 
cathedral organist in nearby Linz in 1855. Besides his official duties 
there he gave many lessons and was for a time the conductor of a 
men’s chorus, Liedertafel ‘‘Frohsinn.’’ This offered the welcome 
opportunity for a social life as well. The bishop of Linz, Franz Joseph 
Ridigier (1811-1884) deeply appreciated the musical gifts and the 
spirituality of his cathedral organist. He was often a secret auditor 
when Bruckner practiced and he drew solace from his improvisa- 
tions. 


While Bruckner held this post in Linz he began intensive studies in 
counterpoint with Simon Sechter (with whom Schubert had planned 
to study) in Vienna and form and orchestration with a cellist, Otto 
Kitzler, in Linz. The completion of these studies and the revelation of 
Wagner's music infused him with a confidence he seems to have 
lacked before. (Bruckner was continually filling his portfolio with 
letters of recommendation from people he thought could attest to his 
abilities.) Even during the Linz years, however, he was no unknown 
provincial. He had made his mark in the capital, Vienna, and Wagner 
had a high enough regard for him to send the finale of Die 
Meistersinger to be performed by ‘‘Frohsinn” even before the 
theatrical premiere of the opera. 


Bruckner moved to Vienna when he was appointed to the faculty of 
the Conservatory of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 1868. He 
also held an unsalaried post as organist jn Exspektanz with the court 
Chapel. In Vienna sacred music took a secondary role to the creation 
of epic symphonies. As one of his biographers, H.-H. Schonzeler, put 
it: “he was able to sing his G/oria, his Credo and his Benedictus in the 
wordless, all-embracing absolute music of his gigantic symphonic 
movements.” He certainly would not have felt that sacred music was 
now beneath him. Someone asked him what he would say to the 
Almighty when he was asked before the throne of judgment what he 
had done with his life. Anton Bruckner declared his intention to hold 
up the score of the 7e Deum as the summation of his entire life as 
man and composer. 


The three great Masses of Bruckner were composed (revisions apart) 
between 1864 and 1868 and are the first fruits of his new mastery. 
The second, in e minor, was written for Linz but not performed until 
after Bruckner had taken up his duties in Vienna. When in 1854 Pope 
Pius IX proclaimed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception Bishop 


Rudigier resolved to erect a new cathedral dedicated to Mary under 
her new title. The building was designed in the neo-Gothic style 
which held such fascination for the Romantic period. Work was 
begun in 1862 but not brought to completion until 1924. It is a 
splendid, beautifully proportioned building with its tall spire, yet ithas 
the unmistakable ambience of the nineteenth century, unhallowed 
by the incense of ages. Surrounded by baroque churches in Upper 
Austria, it obviously speaks a language not current at the time it was 
conceived. Bruckner’s Mass, written for the dedication of the Votive 
Chapel of the cathedral in 1869, is far more successful in bridging the 
centuries which furnished stylistic tributaries: Gothic spirituality, 
Renaissance counterpoint, and the harmonic and instrumental 
richness of the nineteenth century. 


When the foundation stone of the new cathedral was laid in 1862 
Bruckner provided a cantata Pre/set den Herrn for soli, mixed chorus, 
and winds. The first version of the Mass in e minor was completed in 
1866, but by the time the Votive Chapel for whose dedication it was 
intended was ready, Bruckner had already put the Mass through a 
revision. He returned from Vienna to supervise the rehearsals (he 
was an experienced choral conductor) and to conduct the first 
performance on September 29, 1869. Since only part of the projected 
building was standing no organ had been installed in the cathedral. 
This explains the scoring of the Mass for winds only. The first 
performance took place out of doors. Unlike the earlier cantata, there 
are no solo parts in the Mass and it is written for eight-part choir. To 
show his appreciation, Bishop Rudigier, to whom the Mass is 
dedicated, presented Bruckner with 200 guilders—one of the rare 
times he was paid for a composition. He wrote one more work for the 
bishop, a small-scale 7ota pulchra es for the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his episcopal consecration in 1878. Bruckner revived the Mass a 
second time in 1882 and in this case at least the final revision can be 
considered definitive. It is this version which the Handel and Haydn 
Society will perform. The score was not published until 1896, the 
year of Bruckner’s death. 


As mentioned previously, the Mass ine minor is one of the first works 
of Bruckner’s maturity. He disowned in principle all of the works he 
had written before 1864-65 but this is too harsh a judgment if applied 
indiscriminately. This Mass is a rare, one might even say unique, 
work mingling the highest art with the legitimate needs of cult music. 
Some may prefer the ecstatic glories of the f minor Mass to the 
austerity of the e minor but the latter is a work of singular spiritual 
purpose. In the f minor Mass Bruckner, for all his devotion, may have 
had one eye on the concert hall, but the e minor Mass is not 


calculated to capture the public’s fancy. The e minor Mass was 
neglected even during the composer's lifetime: it was performed only 
three times as compared with fourteen performances of the d minor 
and thirteen of the f minor Masses. 


The conception of the e minor Mass is every bit as sublime as that of 
the more lyrical Masses. Its terseness gains for it an intensity the 
others do not have. The Kyrie begins with a gesture to the severe 
contrapuntal art of which the sixteenth century was the fount. This is 
not the shallow pseudo-Palestrinian style which produced so much 
dross among the “‘Caecilian’’ composers of the nineteenth century. 
Bruckner proves his individuality at the start with the first soprano 
entry a semitone above the second soprano. In the Kyrie the breass 


The conception of the e minor Mass is every bit as sublime as the 
more lyrical Masses. Its terseness gains for it an intensity the others 
do not have. The Kyrie begins with a gesture to the severe 
contrapuntal art of which the sixteenth century was the fount. This is 
not the shallow pseudo-Palestrinian style which produced so much 
dross among the ‘“‘Caecilian’’ composers of the nineteenth century. 
Bruckner proves his individuality at the start with the first soprano 
entry a semitone above the second soprano. In the Kyrie the brass act 
primarily as reinforcement. In the other movements the winds are led 
in obligato fashion against the block chords of the chorus. The longer 
movements (G/oria and Credo) follow the A-B-A form traditional for 
these sections. 


Bruckner borrows a theme from Palestrina in the Sanctus to evolve a 
masterful web of eight-part polyphony cut off by the massive chords 
at “Dominus.” The Benedictus is a strong contrast in chromaticism 
and broken-chord accompaniment. In another bow to the traditions of 
Mass setting which the young choir boy would have absorbed many 
years before at St. Florian, Bruckner recalls a theme from the last part 
of the Kyrie (in diminution) at ‘“dona nobis pacem.”’ 


Henri Sauguet: Prés du bal 


Henri Sauguet was born Henri Pierre Poupard at Bordeaux in 1901. 
He chose his mother’s maiden name as his nom de plume. Asa young 
man he was excited by the new wave developing in France in the 
wake of, and in reaction to, the subtle, elegant, refined music of 
Debussy. After World War | Sauguet went to Paris, the musical as 
well as political capital of France. There he came into contact with 
Jean Cocteau and initiated what was to become a lifetime friendship 
with Darius Milhaud. These associations brought him into the circle 


of Eric Satie who, having launched Les Six, now presented the “Ecole 
d’Arcueil”’ to the world. (Arcueil was the name of a town outside of 
Paris where Satie lived.) Colleagues of Sauguet in this new 
‘“‘school’’—the name of which was reputedly Sauguet’s idea— 
were Henri Cliquet-Pleyel, Roger Desormiere, and Maxime Jacob. 
Milhaud considered Sauguet to be the most talented of them all. 


Sauguet was always extremely deferential toward Satie, who could 
be incredibly quixotic. There is an interesting anecdote which 
Sauguet himself reported about an episode in their relationship. 
Satie was committed to accompany Suzanne Balguerie in Socrate at 
the Salle Gaveau. Always panic-stricken at the thought of playing in 
public, Satie asked Sauguet to turn pages for him. Satie had hardly 
begun to play when he called for the page to be burned. Sauguet 
hesitated, but Satie kept saying “‘turn!’’ Just as he was about to doit, 
Satie whispered: ‘‘Not just yet, wait.“” Sauguet dropped his arm and 
Satie came back with: ‘Turn, are you going to turn?” This went on for 
the whole piece, at the end of which Satie was furious at his young 
assistant. Sauguet was mystified and could not understand how he 
could have offended. Three months later Satie invited him to lunch as 
if nothing had happened because he wanted to introduce him to 
Diaghilev. The Russian Ballet commissioned La chatte from Sauguet 
in 1927. 


Sauguet first established himself in 1924 with an opera buffa, La 
plumet du Colonel at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. The produc- 
tion was conducted by Ernest Ansermet. Other commissions fol- 
lowed and Sauguet has been busy ever since in a wide variety of 
genres: operas, ballets, symphonic works, chamber music, songs 
(cycles and individual pieces), choral works, religious music, inci- 
dental music for stage, film, radio, and television—even musique 
concrete. Despite this prolific output he is comparatively little known 
in the United States. 


Prés du bal, a divertissement for flute, clarinet, bassoon, violin, and 
piano, was written in 1929. It was born of his youthful enthusiasm for 
the dance and costume balls: “‘In a ball, luxury is king and the more 
luxurious a ball is, the more beautiful it is.“’ For him expense was nota 
limiting factor at all, and he admired people willing to foot the bill. A 
chapter he wrote for a biographical study is entitled “Eh bien, dansez 
maintenant.’ The titles of the five movements of Prés du bal hark 
back to the characteristic descriptive titles of French eighteenth- 
century music. 


Prés du bal is a beautifully melodic composition, not aggressively 
rhythmic or rhythmically complex, and of a Gallic clarity which Satie 


would have admired. As Jane Bathori, a famous interpreter of French 
sons, said of Sauguet: “His song is abundant, clear—full of charm, of 
happy invention and of warmth.’ There is a sense of graceful 
movement in Prés du ba/ with just a hint of the salon-music tradition. 
A certain number of descriptive touches are present in the music: 
perhaps even the brevity of ‘‘Flirt’’ is suggestive. For the most part, 
Sauguet takes a motif or two in each piece and repeats it in slightly 
different guises but without major development. 


Franz Joseph Haydn: Gioco Filarmonico 


Now thatthe authorship of the ‘“Toy’’ Symphony has been taken away 
from Franz Joseph Haydn and laid at the door of Leopold Mozart, it 
seems that Haydn has little to offer the amateur with minimal 
practical musical skills. Fortunately there is something: the G/oco 
Filarmonico, Hob. |\V/Anhang, published sometime before 1790 in 
Naples. The G/oco fills the need, as its title goes on to point out, foran 
“easy manner of composing an infinite number of Minuets and Trios 
even without the knowledge of counterpoint.” In principle, the G/oco 
is like the Musikalisches Wurfelspie/ (Musical Dice-game) attributed 
to Mozart which the Handel and Haydn Society presented as a 
delightful entertainment with historic dance in 1972. 


Following the instructions printed in the G/oco, the would-be 
“composer” rolls a pair of dice and then refers to tables of 176 
numbers keyed to 176 measures of music in more or less random 
order. (It is interesting to note that these tables are identical with two 
printed in the Mozart Wurfe/spie/. The measures of music corres- 
ponding to the numbers in each publication are of course different.) 
The number on the dice indicates the number of the measure to be 
copied out as measure 1. This procedure continues until the thirty- 
two measures required for the first and second sections of the Minuet 
have been chosen. One then presumably goes on to compose a trio of 
comparable length using the same tables. The resulting assemblage 
of ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ measures is scored in the G/oco for two violins 
(flutes) and bass. 


Haydn's contribution to the cause of amateur composition is one of a 
number of similar manuals published in the eighteenth century. The 
earliest one which survives was written by J. P. Kirnberger, a pupil of 
Bach. His Ever-ready Polonaise and Minuet Composer (Berlin, 1757) 
seems to have established the system followed in later publications. 
How Haydn came to write the G/oco is something of a mystery. One of 
his students, Sigismund Neukomm (1778-1858), had written a 
musico-mathematical Caba/a of which Haydn owned a copy at the 


time of his death. This young man of broad interests may have 
encouraged his master to produce a curiosity in like vein. A puzzle 
canon of Neukomm’s to the text ‘Non omnis moriar” (I shall not all 
die) achieved immortality when it was engraved on Haydn's tomb- 
stone. It is a five-voice infinite canon descending by half steps. 


Instruction books for amateurs of music have a long history. Most of 
the instrumental tutors from the Renaissance on were designed for 
this audience, since student professionals would learn their skills 
directly from a teacher in an apprentice relationship with him. Since 
composition requires a considerable grasp of music theory not 
necessary for playing an instrument or singing, instruction books on 
an elementary level for the amateur are far less frequent. Count 
Walsegg zu Stuppach attempted to circumvent the whole problem of 
composing without knowing anything about the disciplines involved 
by commissioning pieces which he would pass off as his own. Mozart 
was writing the Requiem for the Count’s inglorious purposes, but he 
did not live to complete it. Instantaneous compositional skills of a 
modest sort could be no farther away than the roll of the dice for the 
owner of Haydn’s G/oco. The most extensive instructions are given by 
Kirnberger but he, Mozart, and Haydn (or their enterprising publish- 
ers) stress in the titles of their handbooks that one need know 
absolutely nothing about counterpoint. Only the ability to copy out 
music iS necessary. 


Since the 176 measures of Haydn's Gioco Filarmonico are not printed 
in any particular order, a minuet cannot be performed without the 
intermediate stage of copying out the measures in the order 
determined by rolling the dice. An enterprising nineteenth-century 
English music lover whose copy of the G/oco is now in the possession 
of the British library copied out the measures exactly according to the 
vertical and horizontal alignment of the dice table. One can then sit at 
the keyboard and play a measure of choice from each column 
proceeding from left to right across the page. This same English 
arranger also calculated that the total number of different dances 
which can be derived from all possible combinations of the 176 
measures is 45,943,000,000,000,000 (11'®) if anyone had the 
patience to try them all. Naturally, Haydn could not be held respon- 
sible for foreseeing all of these possibilities and building ina flawless 
piece for every conceivable sequence of measures. Not that this 
makes much difference—fun is the name of the game. 


—Joseph Dyer 
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